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ABSTRACT 



This guide completes a 6 -year American Textbook Council 
project on religion in the schools. An inquiry into textbook content expanded 
into this exposition on religion, curriculum, and character education. The 
guide explores the sources of moral instruction in an era when spirituality 
comes in many forms, and cracks in public culture are apparent. Public 
schools, like other agencies of culture, have lost the conviction that the 
universe, nature, existence, and human lives are guided by the "Divine, " and 
the moral force of the curriculum is rarely considered. The guide first poses 
the problem of what public schools should say and do regarding religion. The 
importance of religion in schools and trends in textbooks are discussed. 
Appendixes list basic texts, as well as subjects and themes in U.S. and world 
history. (Contains 21 endnotes.) (BT) 
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By Gilbert T. Sewall 



The fact is that, for good or ill, nearly everything in 
our culture worth transmitting, everything which 
gives meaning to life, is saturated with religious 
influences. . . . One can hardly respect a system of 
education that would leave the student wholly 
ignorant of the currents of religious thought that 
move the world society. 



- Supreme Court Justice Robert Jackson 

Illinois ex rel. McCollum v. Board of Education (1948) 
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1. Introduction 

Learning about Religion, Learning from Religion completes a six-year American Textbook 
Council project on religion in the schools, which first resulted in the 1995 report, Religion in the 
Classroom: What the Textbooks Tell Us. An inquiry into textbook content expanded into this 
exposition on religion, curriculum and character education. Learning about Religion, Learning 
from Religion explores the sources of moral instruction in an era when spirituality comes in many 
forms and cracks in public culture are apparent. Our nation’s and the world’s cultures are infused 
with religious images, symbols, maxims and insights. Religion’s exclusion from the history of 
human thought and wisdom warps the structure of liberal education. Public schools, like other 
agencies of culture, have lost the conviction that the universe, nature, existence and human lives 
are guided by the divine. They have difficulty with the notion of the sacred. The moral force of the 
curriculum is rarely considered. When morality does raise its head in the classroom, the human and 
communal issues that arise are typically framed in a secular context -- and are to be resolved in a 
spirit of reason or hygiene. 

This short guide reconsiders what schools have to say about our ultimate concerns, to use 
theologian Paul Tillich’s often repeated words. It is ecumenical in spirit, rooted in a broad line of 
faith outside narrow creeds and ecclesiastical forms. At the same time it affirms Judeo-Christianity 
in Western culture, not only as a cultural artifact but also as a building block in our civic 
disposition. 

Many Americans will say that curriculum cannot do the work of theology, but they miss the 
point. History and the humanities can teach wisdom by example. They demark good and bad 
events, people, trends, and ideas in highly memorable ways. Time and again, when students study 
the lives of altruistic people, they discover that religion plays a central role in their lives. Why is 
religion important to individuals and cultures? How can classroom lessons and the “atmosphere” of 
schools help to bring moral issues into high relief? Walter A. McDougall has spoken of history’s 
moral dimension, and, as McDougall notes, history is the place in the curriculum where students 
are likely to learn humility and contingency, a set of ethics, a sense of space larger than the self. 
“Theology used to do that, but in our present era — and in the public schools especially — history 
must do the work of theology,” McDougall asserted in a 1998 Foreign Policy Research Institute 
paper. “It is, for all practical purposes, the religion in the modem curriculum.” 1 



1 Walter A. McDougall, “The Three Reasons We Teach History,” Footnotes, vol. 5, no. 1, Foreign Policy 
Research Institute, February 1998. 
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In the sciences as well, religion is beginning to get the attention it deserves as a 
“respectable” subject of inquiry. The questions that used to divide scientists and theologians are 
less hotly contested. Instead, there seems to be a growing mutual respect between religion and 
science. A religious perspective can be brought to bear on questions of the universe’s ultimate 
origins; science in turn can increase our sense of religious awe and mystery, whatever one’s 
religion. It can give us a sense of order and beauty in the universe and stimulate philosophical 
ruminations. Science is often at bottom a search for beauty, truth and meaning. Scientists often ask 
the same questions as theologians: How did the universe begin? What came before it? What are the 
origins of human and earthly life? Are natural laws absolute? Why does the physical world seem to 
be governed by mathematical constants, and what do they tell us about reality? 

Learning about Religion, Learning from Religion reviews the current status of religion in 
public schools. It then examines what education about religion means, what it does, and what it 
might include. It proposes many specific courses of action to advance and sharpen the focus of 
religion inside and outside the classroom. Learning about Religion, Learning from Religion's 
appendices contain selected readings and a checklist of religion-related subjects and themes for 
publishers and educators to consider when trying to improve coverage of religion in the 
curriculum. In the case of world history especially, we are aware that not all topics can or should 
be covered in a year-long course; instead, editors and curriculum planners should pick and choose 
among them. 

2. The Problem 

Balancing the two clauses in the Constitution’s First Amendment — guarding individual 
religious liberty and prohibiting the promotion of religion by government — is one of the most 
persistent dilemmas in debates about public education. What should teachers and textbooks say 
about religion in class? Outside of class? In assemblies and school programs? Curriculum is only 
half of the issue. Should American schools invoke religion to inspire morality? Can they legiti- 
mately do so as public institutions? These are some of the most perplexing questions that lie 
beneath the varnished surface of discourse over “character education.” 

The character education movement of the last ten years has argued that people of all 
religions, different faiths, and people of no religious faith, can agree on “core ethical values” such 
as honesty, justice and a civil society. There are secular “goods” like neatness and punctuality, and 
we call them “good” because they make life more orderly and civil. Who doesn’t endorse the “soft 
virtues” of tolerance, compassion and respect? But how often do teachers and students connect 
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them to their religious origins? In public schools today, “increasing cultural pluralism may strain 
moral education past the breaking point,” Robert P. George of Princeton University and the United 
States Civil Rights Commission noted in summer 1998 commission hearings. 

Our secular society diminishes religion’s motivating role in defining a moral life. The 
religious impulse of appreciation and respect for human and earthly life, built on the foundation 
that we are all agents of God and divine creations, is no longer venerated in public schools. 
Religion no longer provides an easily agreed upon outline of permissible and unacceptable 
behavior, a model of character and virtue for all young people, one that is reinforced by law and — 
what is more culturally significant — custom. 

Americans support teaching about religion in public schools. They overwhelmingly support 
character education in schools. When it comes to linking the two, however, they are often uneasy 
and sometimes even quarrelsome. Most educators avoid the phrase moral education, redolent as it 
is with religion-based sources of moral authority. Whatever their own beliefs and ethical 
principles, reflective educators are acutely aware of how easily religion riles administrators and 
parents. Take something very basic. Teaching the Bible means radically different things to different 
people. Some Christian literalists would like the Bible used as a history and science textbook, an 
idea that misconstrues the fields of history and science — and indeed the Bible. On the other hand, 
teaching the Gospels and the Miracles in any form presents deep problems of faith for many 
secularly minded teachers, and they cannot or do not want to suspend their deeply felt beliefs. 

Morally fastidious educators would all like to see a little bit more good behavior, 
friendliness and courtesy on campus. Like other solid citizens, they are disturbed by the increased 
viciousness and selfishness that mark today’s culture. These educators worry a great deal about the 
merry debauch of the entertainment industry — and its impact on popular values among children 
and adolescents. Many of them are searching for ways to instill ethical thinking among their 
students. Some think religion lies at the center of virtuous conduct. Others do not. 

Complicating the situation, progressive education takes responsibility for the whole child, 
intent on instilling a sense of social justice. Trying to alleviate social ills, public schools have 
created non-academic and health lessons that inevitably touch on spirit and soul. They have 
introduced numerous “personal development” courses and “prevention and treatment” programs to 
try to combat bad or self-destructive behavior. Such curricula almost always contain a hidden 
moral component or subtext. This moral dimension touches on religious beliefs that are strongly 
felt and non-negotiable. Sex, abstinence, self-esteem, anti-racism, anti-sexual harassment, anti- 
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drug, and conflict resolution “educations” are just some of the “prevention and treatment 
programs” crowding into today’s school programs. They are part of the expanding affective 
domain of contemporary education. All of them carry suppositions about ideal behavior and what 
is “good” and “bad.” Given a range of moral sensitivities among parents and school boards, these 
courses are among the most incendiary parts of the curriculum. 

As community values in given localities diverge, public schools have difficulty adhering to 
a coherent standard of morality among students. Moral relativism disturbs religious people and 
secular moralists alike, especially when it allows popular culture to disregard (or celebrate) human 
wickedness. Many parents of different backgrounds are distressed by what seems to be a morally 
evasive state of public instruction. 

Health textbooks and curricula deal with eating smart, staying fit, caring for your mental 
health, staying drug free, resolving conflicts, understanding your sexual identity, making sexual 
decisions, protecting the natural environment, and building a caring community. They take a 
barren, mechanistic view of human life, one that revolves around health tips and self-esteem. In 
much of the public mind, the issue of moral education is entirely confused with sexuality, and the 
curricular swamp of contemporary sex education is vast, attracting a vocal spectrum of educational 
reformers who have passionate, deeply conflicting opinions about abortion, homosexuality, 
premarital sexuality, and marriage. What grabs headlines and paralyzes school boards, however, 
does not reflect the real range of moral challenges that students and teachers face everyday, for 
example, bullying and cruelty, anger and lying, vanity and snobbery. 

3. Trends in Textbooks 

Coverage of religion in history, social studies and humanities textbooks shrank from the 
1960s to the 1980s. New spiritual elixirs based in the human potential movement surfaced in 
values education and personal development courses. In response to complaints about the loss of 
religious content in the curriculum 2 and concerned by the moral subtexts of new personal 
development courses, the American Textbook Council began to analyze and evaluate the content of 
leading history, civics and health textbooks, curriculum frameworks, and personal development 
course guides. 

2 Beginning with Paul Vitz’s study, Censorship: Evidence of Bias in Our Children's Textbooks , Ann 
Arbor: Servant Books, 1986. This widely reported research was followed by the California History-Social Science 
Framework (1987), then by Charles C. Haynes and Warren A. Nord’s pointed essays in Social Education and other 
educational publications and statements of concern about the disappearance of religion in the curriculum by secularist 
organizations including People for the American Way before 1991. 
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The Council’s 1995 report, Religion in the Classroom: What the Textbooks Tell Us, 
concluded that coverage of religion in history textbooks had increased — even though the results 
were sometimes spotty and poorly conceived - in part as publishers reacted to widespread and 
multivalent criticism of lapsed religious scope and content. 3 In the late 1990s the expansion and 
improvement of religious content in history and social studies textbooks are evident. Publishers 
continue to expand the coverage of Judeo-Christian and non-Westem religions, in part because of 
increasing pressure from influential state frameworks and standards, several of which have been 
revised to lengthen and improve the story of religion. 

Still, in social studies and civics, the overwhelming thematic foundation in the curriculum 
is caution about “a wall of separation of church and state,” invoking Thomas Jefferson’s 1802 
phrase, but not explaining the role of religion in Europe and America during the preceding two 
centuries, nor the role of religion in the nation’s founding and Constitution. 4 Many U.S. history 
textbooks portray religion as a “repressive” or “backward” force in the nation’s past and in recent 
history as well. In many high school United States history courses, students encounter religion in 
only two instances: when they study the Puritans and during the Scopes Trial. In both cases, 
Christianity is likely to be presented as a negative phenomenon, something dark and superstitious, 
a cultural force leading to intolerance and witch hunts, or to irrational refutation of science and 
evolutionary theory. Fearing that public school instructors will take a hostile view of historical 
Christianity or be ignorant of any world religion whatsoever, some conservative Christians have 
actually objected to any teaching about religion in social studies courses or other parts of the 
curriculum. 

In 1995 the Council’s reviewers were dismayed that personal development, psychology 
and health courses often substitute for actual history and civics courses today — and by how they 
describe the role of religion in modem American society and individual lives. These non-historical 
social studies curricula, proliferating in public schools, are designed to counteract social problems 
and bad behavior. They tend to dispense advice that is indifferent to or at odds with religious 
tradition. The 1995 report concluded that “non-historical social studies” and “health” textbooks 
advocate alternative or self-determined ways of living, thinking and acting that probably impede 
character development. What health, psychology and personal development textbooks in particular 
fail to describe or analyze are the reasons that religion seems to inform the lives of people of all 

3 Gilbert T. Sewall, Religion in the Classroom: What the Textbooks Tell Us, New York: American 
Textbook Council, 1995. 

4 See James A. Hutson, Religion and the Founding of the American Republic (foreword by Jaroslav 
Pelikan), Washington: Library of Congress, 1998, 85, 92-93. Christian activists have taken an extravagantly broad 
interpretation of Hutson’s textual reading of this so-called Danbury letter, where the phrase originates. 
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ages who are searching for something to believe in; for a life that is more noble, more enduring, 
and bigger than the self; for something that gives meaning to being. When these textbooks deal 
with ideals of individual behavior and character, they try to put religion in a contemporary frame 
and context, relating it mainly to ends such as caring, wellness and self-esteem. The results are 
fatuous and sometimes offensive. According to Holt Health, for example, one of the most widely 
used textbooks in the nation: 

Many people find that having a spiritual life — a sense of connection 
with something greater than oneself — helps them get through times 
of great stress. Some people believe in a supreme being who 
provides comfort and guidance during hard times. And some people 
feel a strong connection with nature, which gives them a feeling of 
peace and a sense that they are part of a beautiful world. These are 
both ways of having a spiritual life. There are numerous other ways, 
perhaps as many as there are people. Organized religions can help 
people deal with stress not only by offering spiritual guidance, but 
also by helping people feel part of a community. In this way, 
members of churches, synagogues, and other religious communities 
may find the support group they need to cope with the stressors in 
their lives. 5 

Thus, this text reflects a modem, hygienic view of spiritual welfare, an ontological outlook vested 
in support groups and stress reduction, whereby religion is reduced to a “support group,” perhaps 
one of use for young people who are trying to “cope with the stressors in their lives.” Such advice 
is more than vulgar: it is diminishing to the human spirit and morally corrosive in its vision. 



4. Public Schools Today 



The strength of the nation’s religious — and more specifically Christian -- impulse is often 
overestimated. The percentage of Americans who describe themselves as Christians is falling, and 
among Christians today, there is no agreement on theology. Many Americans of Christian heritage 
are not at all observant. For many people Christmas has become an entirely secular event of family 
celebration and gift giving. The gulf between liberal and conservative Protestantism is vast -- and 
growing — in matters of love, virtue and morality. 



Whereas a strong Protestant ethic was once ingrained in the curriculum and moral life of 
public schools, the secular establishment that administers the nation’s 16,000 school districts finds 
it difficult to conduct any school-based discussion of religion’s place in the moral life of schools or 
human life at all. For many religious Americans, the failure of public institutions to acknowledge 



5 Jerrold Greenberg et al.. Holt Health, Austin: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1994, 206-208. 
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